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REVIEWS 



An Introduction to the Social Sciences. A Textbook Outline. 
By Emory Stephen Bogardus, Ph.D. Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1913. Pp. 206. 

This outline is a notable contribution to the pedagogy of the social 
sciences. It deserves careful consideration by every American teacher 
in any department of social science. It is getting to be notorious that 
we do not know very much about the psychology of social science 
instruction. The men who are most sure that they know how and 
when and where different aspects of human experience should be pre- 
sented to students are most certain to be challenged by other men who 
may or may not have an alternative program, but they are not convinced 
that anyone's else program has found the way to do the most cumu- 
lative and comprehensive work. In particular, the most enterprising 
teachers are unable to convince one another as to a best way to begin 
college instruction in social science. 

The first merit of Dr. Bogardus' attempt is that it is not provincial. 
It is not an introduction to one of our artificially limited departments 
of social science, but to the whole field of human activities which the 
different departments of social science survey from their respective points 
of view. 

Because of, or in spite of, their previous school experience, Freshmen 
have a certain assortment of information and ideas about matters that 
fall within the scope of the several social sciences. In all probability 
the logic of the social sciences as it appeals to the maturest scholars 
is not to be regarded as a sufficient and final guide to the psychology of 
immature students in their contacts with social science. The pedagogi- 
cal problems which we have hardly begun to solve in this connection 
are questions of relation between mental reactions at comparatively 
early stages of development, and the objective relationships which it is 
the task of the social sciences to interpret. Otherwise expressed, we 
have yet to find out what steps in exploration of human experience may 
be taken to best purpose at different stages of student maturity. 

Dr. Bogardus' hypothesis, as represented by this syllabus, is that 
the best start may be made with college students, not by introducing 
them first to the special interests of one or another department of social 
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science, but by enabling them to make a general survey of the develop- 
ment of human activities. Such a survey is of course fundamentally 
historical in its perspective, and certain historians would say that it is 
nothing more nor less than history. No one need quarrel about that. 
At all events it is history which brings into focus all the sorts of things 
from which all the departments of social science want to make abstrac- 
tions, and which they want to examine more in detail when their turn 
comes. The argument behind Dr. Bogardus' proposal is that syn- 
thetic views after their kind have their place all along the way of the 
knowledge process, in alternation with attention to particulars, and 
that it is good psychology to offer one of these general outlooks at the 
outset of the college grade of instruction in the social sciences. 

Experience will be the teacher that in the long run will be con- 
vincing in this matter. It is gratifying that Dr. Bogardus has not only 
published his hypothesis, but is testing it under favorable circum- 
stances with college classes. If he is right, the students who take his 
initial survey will presently do more satisfactory work in the more 
special departments of social science than they could have done without 
this preliminary orientation. 

College teachers who are interested in the pedagogy of the social 
sciences ought to take the occasion presented by Dr. Bogardus' enter- 
prise to help thresh out the proposition which he is testing. It is to be 
hoped that many other instructors will experiment with class use of his 
syllabus. It is not a course that interests sociologists alone. In fact 
it is an adaptation of the program represented by Schmoller's Grundriss. 
It might have been the work of a historian, economist, or political 
scientist; and it might be offered by one of these. If the principle on 
which it is based is sound, it is fundamental to all parts of social science, 
not to a particular department. Readers of this Journal are partic- 
ularly urged to write Dr. Bogardus any criticisms or suggestions which 
examination of the syllabus may suggest. 

The one caution which I feel like expressing at present concerns the 
"Suggested Topics for Investigation" at the close of chapters. They 
are, as a rule, over the heads or beyond the reach of the grade of students 
for whom the course is primarily intended. For example, I open at 
random to p. 61. On this and the following page are fourteen topics. 
They range from (1) "History of Playgrounds in Your City" to (n) 
"Overwork in the United States," (12) "Koch and His Value to Society," 
(13) "History of Medical Science," and (14) "The United States Public 
Health Service." My observation leads me to put a high estimate on 
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the utility of work assigned to college students on subjects typified by 
the first named. On the other hand there is great danger that writing 
essays on ambitious subjects like the last four will abort the process of 
discovering the difference between knowledge and opinion, and of 
making progress in finding out what is involved in exact investigation 

Albion W. Small 

University of Chicago 



Soziale Pathologie. Versuch einer Lehre von den sozialen Bezie- 
hungen der menchlichen Krankheiten als Grundlage der 
sozialen Medezin und der soziale Hygiene. Von Dr. Med. 
Alfred Grotjahn. Berlin: Verlag von August Hirschwald, 
1912. Pp. viii+691. 

In this book human diseases are discussed with respect to their social 
relationships and importance. The discussion of the different diseases 
or groups of diseases centers about the following points: The frequency 
of the disease; the most important manifestation of the disease from the 
social viewpoint as distinguished from that which considers the indi- 
vidual especially; the part played by social factors in the causation of the 
disease; the influence of the disease on the social conditions and activ- 
ities; the social effects of medical treatment of the disease; and the 
influence of social measures and conditions on the spread and the mani- 
festations of the diseases. 

The special discussion includes practically all human diseases, notably 
the infectious and the sexual diseases, the diseases of women with special 
reference to childbearing, diseases of children, nervous and mental 
diseases, and diseases of special organs. Then follows a general discus- 
sion of the relative social importance of individual disease groups, of the 
interrelationships of conditions and diseases, of general methods of 
prevention, of the problems of degeneration and eugenics. 

The book deals especially with conditions in Germany, being based 
largely on German observations and statistics; but the facts are rep- 
resentative and their lessons have wide application. Exception may be 
taken to the nature of the recommendations for the prevention of sexual 
diseases, but the book in general is sound, reliable, and has a distinct 
value. 

L. Hektoen 

Chicago 



